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Anecdotes relative to Napoleon Buonaparte. 
[From the M, S. of Lieutenant Miller, R.N.] 


VALENCIENNES,. October, 1816. 


M* intimacy with the French people, when Buonaparte 
was in the zenith of his glory and power, enables me 
now to discover any change in their opinions, or sentiments, 
that may have taken place since his degradation or abasement. 
At that time the appellation of Saint Napoleon was no less 
common than profane—the bourgeois held his very name in 
veneration, and the esteem of his military followers amounted 
to enthusiasm. The desperation of so many wretches, who, 
unable to survive his second abdication, fell by their own hands, 
confirms this melancholy fact. But as the greater part of them 
had bee» unfeeling and determined revolationists, it was not 
unnatural for them to become the firm adherents of an usurper. 
Chenet, a Frenchman with whom I had lodged during my 
Captivity, was one of those who fell a victiax to the fury of an 
ungovernable passion. The hour in which he became ac- 
uainted with the defeat and flight of Napoleon was his last. 
hie tore himself, like a desperate maniac, from the arms of a 
loving wife, from the embraces of three little innocents, whose 
smiles seemed to commaud him to live for their sakes, and in a 
few minutes the rapid Meuse became his grave. 
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The painful sight of seeing their children torn in succession 
from their homes; could not stifle the infatuated fervour of the 
Buonapartists. Asa stream that receives a thousand momentary 
rills after a tempest, it then seemed to increase with every vic- 
tory ; but now, like the ocean lulled by continual rains, it only 
awaits a storm to vent its fury on the bark that rides on it tri- 
umphant. ees 

Yet this sentiment of esteem and veneration vould gradually 
die away, were different means employed to subdue it; or ra- 
ther, were no means attempted. The French government, 
like a severe father who attempts to separate an unfortunate 
attachment from the bosom of his child, attempts to alienate 
by force her subjects’ love from their degraded general, who 
was once iheir master. The very weans employed obstruct the 
accomplishment of her wishes. Her power enables ber to pu- 
nish those who openly declare themselves the friends of Buona. 
parte ; but her endeavours to remove that attachment by force 
can only tend to render it indelible, and augment the number 
of her enemies. 

Examples eécur daily that confirm this opinion.- Three re- 
spectable tradesmen were lately brought to the bar, for having 
accompanied the cries of Vive le Roi with those of Vive 
lEmpereur, at a dinner party in the country. As they were 
intoxicated, and of course incapable of reflection, they were 
led to hope for forgiveness; particalarly as documents, attesting 
their conduct to have been, until then, irreproachable, were 
presented by the mayor, and other officers of the police. The 
close of their trial, however, convinced them how ill founded 
were their hopes; they were doomed to six months imprison- 
ment. [tis not my intention to prove their pubishment unme- 
rited ; but E cannot think it consistent with good policy. The 
confused muraeurs, and half uttered sentences of resentment, 
when ‘the person who had denotnced them appeared in the 
hal!, and on the sentence being pronounced, bespoke the sen- 
timents of the’crowd, and induced me to suppose such pro- 
ceedings were more likely to swell the list of those iuimicable 
to the present government, than to efface the recollection of: 
Buonaparte. ‘The expression of several confirmed this suppo- 
sitiou, by declaring it impossible for the three offenders to re- 
concile themselves to theit judges, and that their fate had in- 
cutred the enmity of their families and friends. 

Levity is the characteristic trait of the French nation; and 
Fam induced to believe that, were they permitted to enjoy their 
opinions, without any Check, no sentiments of a dangerons ten 
dency would follow; and their esteem for Buonaparte would 
decrease by degrees. 

{ know a tradesman who was obliged to quit the Garde 
Nationale as a proscrit, for having expressed unusual joy at 
Napo- 
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Napoleon’s: return from Elba. He :was- well aware that the 
watchful eye.of the police would follow him, even into his kit- 
chen, yet: he never ceased to exclaim, against the family, of 
the Bourbons, or to redouble his cries of Vive !Empereur at 
every Opportunity. As no votice has since been taken of his 
conduct, and thinking himself considered ynwosthy the atten- 
tion of the police, he becomes daily more reconciled to the 
present government; and [ am assured that he is now ysing 
every effort to be received again into the Garde Nationale, and 
would be thought a faithful subject. 

The presence of the allied troops may be necessary to main« 
tain public tranquillity, but it is the cause of a thousand private 
broils. It is adding fuel to the fame of enmity, kindled by the 
frowns of adyerse fortune, in the bosoms of Frenchmen. Every 
circumstance capable of adding to the sufferings of. the peo- 
ple is attributed to the presence of the allied armies; even the 
unseasonable weather, the. cause of the distressing price of 
provisions; and itis in vain that Louis repeatedly assures them 
how much,fie_ is interested in their happiness; also that. the 
state ia which be found France occasioned ithe contributions 
demanded, the present increase of imposts, os that the prolonged 
residence of the allied aimies is necessary to ensure the sale- 
guard and bappiness.of lis subjects. 





On the Goodness of the Deity. 


O* the subject of the uncertainty of the seasons, the ex+ 
cellent Paley, in his chapter “ On the Goodness of the 
Deity,” makes the following reflections, which may afford some 
condolation at the present noment: 


*« The seasons are a mixture of regularity and chance. They 
are fegular enough to authorise expectation, whilst their being, 
in a considerable degree irregular, induces, on the part of the 
cultivators of the soil, a necessity for persenal attendance, for 
activity, vigilance, precaution. Ltis this necessity which creates 
farmers; whieh divides the profit of the soil between the owner 
and the occupier; which, by requiring expedients, by encreas- 
Ing employment, and by rewarding expenditure, promotes 
agricultural arts aod agricultural life, of all modes of life the 
best, being the most conducive W healih, to virtue, to enjoy- 
meat. I believe it to be found iu fact, that where the soil is 
the most fruitful, and seasons the most constant, there the 
condition of the cultivators of the earth is the most depressed. 
Uncertainty, therefore, has its use, even to those who some- 
times complsin of it the most. Seasons of scarcity themselves 
are not without their advantages. They call forth new exer- 
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tions; they set contrivance and ingenuity at.work; they give 
birth to improvements in agriculture and economy; they, pso- 
mote the investigation and management of public resyurees, . 





INCUBUS, OR NIGHT MARE. *— 


¢ 


f Bs degree of consciousness, during a parox¥sti of night 
mare, is so much greater than ever happens in 4 dream, 
that the person who has ever had a vision of this kind eipnot 
bring himself easily to acknowledge the deceit, unless he should 
wake out of the paroxysm, and find some incongruity with re. 
spect to time or place, which would prove the transaction an 
illusion. Of the various deceptions of this kind related by 
Mr. Waller, (in a recent treatise on incubos,) we select one :— 


Mr. B (at this moment a student in London,) was once 
living in lodgings in the vicinity of St. Thomas’s Hospital; and 
happening to wake in the middle of the night, as he imagined, 
he beard the sound of footsteps approach his door, which was 
quickly opened, and he saw distinctly a man enter the room, 
whom he described as having a blue coat with white buttons’: 
the moon was shining into the room, and he could see every 
abject distinctly : the man approached the side of the bed, when 
Mr. B. drew himself under the bed-clothes; in this situation 
he heard the ticking of bis watch under the pillow, where he 
had always taken the precaution to secure it. In a short time he 
felt the hand of the man rommaging the pillow, as if: with the 
design of seizing the watch; on which Mr, B, drew the watch 
gently into the bed, and concealed it there: be still, however, 
felt distinctly the man’s hand under the pillow, and was now. in 
the greatest alarm imaginable, not only for his watch, but. for 
his personal safety, and began to complain aloud of pain in the 
bowels, accusing the supper he had eaten as being the cause of 
the disturbance, with the idea that by this stratagem he might 
succeed in getting up and going out of the room, without ex- 
citing any suspicion in the man, who was still (as he supposed,) 
standing by the bed-side, as to the true cause of his getuung up. 
He at length ventured to get ovt on. the opposite side of the 
bed, and hastened towards the door; the man followed bim, 
aud he says he felt distinctly the impression. of the hand vpon 
one shoulder, just as he was escaping out of the door... Heran 
instantly into the bed-room ef the mao who kept the house, 
and gave an alarm. ‘This person immediately arose, and called 
in the watchman ; the house was searched from top to bottom 
very strictly, but no person of any description could be found; 
the doors and windows were all secure, por was there a possibi- 
lity of any one getting in or out of the house —— 
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Mr. B. however could not be satisfied on this score: the evi- 
dence of his own senses, which had never before deceived 
him, appeared to him to be superior to all other evidence what- 
soever. He quitted bis lodgings the next day, and retained 
pertinaciously the opinion that what he had seen was real, ua- 
til more than a year afterwards, when, being at sea, he was again 
visited by this extraordinary affection, and was equally certain 
of the reality of his vision ; but, in this case,-he had thejop- 
portunity of proving, in the most satisfactory manuer, that it 
was a delusion. 

This most distressing, and, in-some cases, dangerous com- 
plaint, arises in general from an acid in the stomach, and may 
almost always be prevented by taking 20 or 30 grains of car- 
bonate of soda in a little ale or porter going to bed, keeping 
the bowels open with some gentle medicine. As terrific dreams 
and nocturnal visions are all grades of the same complaint, they 
are prevented by similar means. 





WATERLOO FUND. 





HE annuity plan for Woterloo sufferers is nearly matured, 

and it will gratify the people to know the splendid provi- 
siov which their boanty has enabled the committee to make 
for the relatives of the brave meu who fell on that memorable 
ficld. The widows of privates have 10]. per annuum, and 
4. per annum for each ehild ‘till it arrive at the age of seven 
years ; from that age ’till fourteen the child will have 151. but 
then it will fall under the management of trustees or guardians, 
who, it is expected, will in most eases be the minister of the 
parish. At the age of fourteen the annuity to children is to 
cease, and a donation of 10/1. be made, and at the age of 
twenty-one years a farther donation of SOI. but if girls, at their 
marriage day, if that happen earlier; the latter payment wili 
be made only in the event of the fund keeping pace with the 
present calculation. What has been said applies to privates 
only: the widows of corporals have 12. serjeants 141. and ser- 
jeant- majors 201. with a like advance to their children. As 
there is no pledge for the continuance of these allowances, the 
parties are made aware, that the continuance thereof depends 
on good behaviour, and thai forfeitures will follow even an ate 
tempt to mortgage, pawn, anticipate, or sell the value, in any 
manner whatever. Besides these annuities and donations, al- 
lowances have been made to parents and other dependent rela- 
tives of privates. and “non-commissioned officers killed ; and 
officers wounded or disabled, widows, parents, and sisters of 
officers killed, have been duly attended to, or are in progress of 


being so. 
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THE OLD LADY. wa 
roe 
iy the Old Lady is a widow and lives alone, the manners: of 
her condition and time of life are so much the more-np- old 
parent. She generally dresses in plain silks that make a gen- wil 
tle rustling as she moves about the silence of her room, and sot 
she wears a nice cap with a lace border that eomes under the po 
chin. La aplacket at ber side is an old enameiied watch, un- in 
less it is Jocked up ina drawer of ber toilet for fear of | acet- oF 
dents. Her waist is rather tight and trim than otherwise, as lie 
she had a fine one when young; and she is not sorry if you op 
see a pair of her stockings on a table, that you may be aware Ire 
of the neatness of her leg and foot. Contented with these we 
and other evident indications of a good shape, and letting lo 
her young friends understand that she can afford to obscure A 
ita little, she wears pockets, and uses them well too. {nthe on 
one is her handkerchief, and any beavier matter that is not Tt 
likely to come out with it, such as the change of a sixpence; ed 
inthe other is a miscellaneous assortment consisting of a poc- lit 
ket book,a bunch of keys,a needle case, a spectacle case, to 
¢rumbs of biscuit, a nutmeg and grater, a smelling bottle, Y 
and according to the season, an orange or apple, which after M 
many days she draws out, warm and glossy, to give to some C 
little child that has well behaved itself. J 
She generally oceapies two rooms, in the neatest condition a 
possible. Iu the chamber is a bed with a white coverlet, built 
up high and round to look weil, and with curtains of a pas d 
toral pattern, consisting alternately of large plants, and shep- P 
herds and shepherdesses. On the mantle-piece are more shep- us 
herds and shepherdesses, with dot-eyed sheep at their feet, all a 
in coloured ware, the man perbaps in a pink jacket and knots if 
of mbbon at his knees and shoes, holding bis crook lightly in s| 
one hand, and with the other at his breast turning bis toes out, a 
and looking tenderly at the shepherdess ; the woman, bolding e 
a crook also, and modesily returning his look, with a gtpsey v 
hat jerked up behind, a very slender waist, with petticoat and c 
hips to counteract, and the petticoat pulled tp through the I 
pocket holes in order to show4be trimness of her aucies. But c 
these patterns, of course, ase various. The toilet is ancient, U 
carved at the edges, and tied about with asnow-white drapery V 
ef muslin. Beside it are various boxes, mostly japan; and P 
the set of drawers are exquisite things for a little girl to rum- f 
mage, if ever little girl be so bold.—containing ribbons and 
laces of various kinds,—linen smelling of lavender, of the 4 
flowers of which there is alweys dustin the corners,—-a heap ! 
of pocket-books fora series of years,—and pieces of dress 
long gone by, such as head- fronts, stomachers, and flowered 
atin shoes with enormous heels. The stock of letters are al | 
ways 
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ways under especial lock and key. So much for the bed- 
room. 

Ln the sitting-room, is rather a spare assortment of shining 
old mahogany furniture, or carved arm-chairs equally old, 
with chintz draperies down to the ground ; a foldiag or other 
soreen with Chinese figures, their round little-eyed meek faces 
perking sideways; a stuffed-bird perhapsin a glass case (a live 
ing one is too much for her); a ‘portrait of her husband 
over the mantle-piece, in a coat with frog-buttons,and a de- 
licate frilled band lightly inserted. in the waistcoat; end 
opposite him, on the wail, is a piece of embroidered literature, 
framed and glazed, containing sume moral distich or maxim 
worked in angular capital letters, with two trees or parrots be- 
low in their proper colours, the whole concluding with aa 
ABC and numerals, and the name of the fair industrious 
one, expressing it to be “ her work, Jannary 14, 1762.” 
The rest of the furniture consists of alooking-glass with carved 
edges, perhaps a settce, a hassock for the feet, a mat for the 
little dog, and a small set of shelves, in which are the Specta- 
torand Guardian, the Turkish Spy, a Bible and Prayer-Book, 
Young’s Night-Thoughts, with a piece of lace in it-to flatten, 
Mrs. Rowe’s Devout Exercises of the Heart, Mrs. Glasse’s 
Cookery, and perhaps Sir Charles Grandison, and Clarissa. 
John Buncle is in the closet among the pickles and pre- 
serves. 

The clock is on the landing-place be tween the two room- 
doors, where it. ticks audibly but quietly ; and the landing 
place, as well as the stairs, is carpeted to a nicety. The house 
is most in character, and properly coeval, if it isin a retired 
sdburb, and strongly built, with wainscot rather than paper 
inside, and lockers in the windows. Before the windows also 
should be some quivering poplars. Here the old lady receives 
a few quiet visitors to tea, and perhapsan early game at cards ; 
of you may sometimes see her going out oa the same kind of 
visit herself, with a light umbrella turning uginto a stick and 
crooked ivory handle, and her litle dog equ®My fainous for his 
love to her, and his captious antipathy to strangers. Her grand- 
children dislike him on holidays; and the boldest some- 
times venture to give him a sly kick under the table, 
Whea she returns at night, she appears, if the weather hap- 
pens to be doubtful, in acalash ; aud her servant, in patiens 
follows half behind and half at her side, with a lanthora. 

Her opinions are not many, nor new. She thinks the cler- 
gyman a nice man. The Duke of Wellington, in her opinion, 
iy avery great man ; but she has a secret preference for the 
Marquis of Granby. ‘She thinks the young women of the 
present day too forward, and the men not respectful enough; 
but hopes her grandchildren will be better; though she differs 
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with her daughter in several.points respecting their manage- 


ment. She sets little value on the new accomplishments ; is . 


a great though delicate connoisseur in butcher’s meat and all 
sorts of housewifery; and if you mention waltzes, expatiates 
op the grace and fine breeding of the minuet.. She longs to 
have seen one dance by Sir Charles Grandison, whom she al- 
most considers as a real person. She likes to walk of a sum- 
mer’s evening, but avoids the, new streets and canals, somes 
times goes through the church- yard where her other children 
and her husband lie buried, serious but not melancholy. She 
has had three great eras in her life,—her marriage,—her hav- 
ing been at court to see the King and Queen and Royal Fa- 
mily,— and acompliment on her figure she once received in 
passiug from Mr. Wilkes, whom she describes asa sad loose 
man, bat engaging. His plainness she thinks much ex- 
uggerated. If any thing takes herata distance from home, 
it is still the court; but she seldom stirs even for that. The 
Jast time but one that she went was to see the Duke of Wir- 
temberg; and she has lately been most probably for the last 
time of all, tosee the Princess Churlotte aud Prince Leopold. 
From this beatific vision she returned with the same adwniration 
as ever for tlie fine comely appearance of the Dake of York 
and the rest of the family, and great delight at having had.a 
near view of the Princess, whom she speaks of with smiling 
pomp and lifted mittens, clasping them as passionately as she 
can together, and calling her, iu asort of transport of miaed 
loyalty and self-love, a fine royal young creature, and daughter 
of England. 





I CE. 





T is known to most readers, probably, that ice is produced 
in Bengal, for the purpose of luxury; dering the nights, 
while the temperature of the air is above $28, whiich ‘is the 
freezing point of water, ‘This process is performed by placing 
in shallow pits, or excavations, small unglazed earthen pans, 
a quarter of an inch thick and 12 inch deep, filled commonly 
with boiled soft water. The bottom of the pits is covered 
over with dry sugar-canes, or stems of Indian corn, to the 
thicknsss of eight inches or one foot; and if the nights be 
serene and calm, ice is frequently procured, even when the 
thermoineter stands above 40°, Thia result has usually hitherto 
been ascribed to the evaporation of the water from the sides 
of the earthen paas; but Dr. Wells, in his Treatise on Dew, 
has corrected the old error, and has satisfactorily proved that 
the formation of ice under such circumstances is entirely 
9 owing 
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owing to the evolution of héat from the sarface of the exposed 
water. As a proof of this, wind, which greatly promotes evae 
poration, prevents the fréezing altogetber.; and when the straw 
at the botroay of the pif géts wet (a circumstance which would 
also promote evaporation, and consequently assist the process 
of freezing, if ic depended on evaporation,) it is necessary to 
remove it, and procure a layér of dry materials, in order to ine 
gure saccess. For the litter of canes or straw seenrs to have ng 
é6ther use, but that of preventing the transit of warmth from 
thé earth into the water, ‘The nights most favourable for the 
process are those which are mosi stil and serene. Ia the same 
manner, a thin mat, or even a very slight cbvering, thrown 
over delicate plants, is well known to gardeners to be a saffi- 
éiént protection from ¢uld ; although ’till lately neither gardener 
nor philosopher could tell how the effect was produced. But 
we now understand that the use of the covering is not to keep 
off the cold of the atmosphere, but to prevent the escape of 
heat by radiation from the plants. And De. Wells has proved 
by experiment, that the effect of a covering is not so great 
when it touches the body protected, as’when it is raised a few 
inches above it. It is in thé same way that a fall of snow by 
preventing the escape of the radiating heat, protects vegetable 
substances during the frosts of a severe winter. 




















































The Late Richard Reynolds, of Bristol. 


» Public meeting of the inhabitants of Bristol took place 
on Wednesday, October 2, 1816, at the Guildhal of 
that city, for the purpose of forming a Charitable Instiration 
to perpetunte the memory of the lai Ricuarp ReyNovupDs. 
Fhe chair was ably filled by the Mayor, Joho Haythorne, Esq. 
Mr. Smith, R, H. Davis, Esq. M, P. Rev, T. T. Biddulp', 
kev, W. Thorp, J. Butterworth. Esq. Dr. Pole, Dr, Stock, Mr. 
Prost, ew. M. Maurice, and Mr. T. Sanders, severally ad- 
dressed the-meeting ; and it was resolved “ that the object of 
the society be io graut relief to persons in necessitous circum- 
stences, aid also occasional assistance to other benevolent ine 
sth utions-in or near that city, to enable them to continue or ine 
crease their uselujuess ; and that a special regard be bad to the 
Samaritan Society,of which Richard Reynolds was the four- 
der.” . Te institution is to be designated “ Reynolds’s Com. 
memoration Society.” 


REV. W. THORP’S SPEECH. 


The benevolence of Richard Reynolds, Sir, was of the 
ighést order, Lt wus liberal, diffusive, universal... Not nar- 
Vou. 56. 6 Q rowed 
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rowed by party prejudice, nor bounded by the limits of party 
connections, it embraced the family of man; yea, the whole 
circle of living beings, endowed with a capacity of pleasure or 
of pain. In tis contemplation of the vast, however, it did not 
overlook the minute; in its comprebension of the whole, it 
did not, like the modere philgsophy, neglect the parts of 
which that whole is composed, [ts operations were regulated 
by the respective claims of nature, of gratitude, of friendship, 
of consanguinity, of religious connection, of moral worth, and 
of the various degrees of wretchedness amongst the unhappy 
objects upon whom his bounty was bestowed. Proceeding, 
in the first instdnce, from compassion, it was afterwards puri- 
fied by religious principle, and strengthened by a sense of his 
awful responsibiiity to the great Lord of All for the talent 
with which he was intrusted. Compassion, improperly culti- 
vated, degenerates into an useless sensibility: the pleasure 
that attends it soothes and deceives the heart, An interesting 
account of human wreichedness excites its pleasurable sym. 
pathetic emotions; the tongue utters the law of kindness; the 
man exults in his own virtuous sensibility, and thus becomes 
the dupe of seli-deception. But to earer the abodes of the 
wretched $ to examine into debts, and wants, and diseases ;. to 
encounter loathsome sights, and endure offensive smells within 
ithe very sphere of infection; to give time, and thought, and 
talent, and labour, and property ; this is the substance, and not 
the shadow of virtue. The pleasure of sensibility may be 
greater; but greater also is the danger of self deceit. Death. 
bed scenes, eloquently described, delight the imagination ; 
but they who are most delighted, are not always the firstto 
visita dying oeiglboar, ahd sit up all night, and wipe away 
the cold sweat, and moisten the parched lip, and remove the 
phlegm, and contrive casy postures, and bear with fretfulness, 
aud drop the pious thonght, and console the departing spirit. 
Ah, no! These boasted children of ‘sentimental benevolcace 
may often repairto the temple of virtue, but not to sacrifice. 
Extreme sensibility is a mental disease ; t-unfits us for reliev- 
ing the miserable, and tempts us to turn ‘awny like the cold- 
hearted priest and levite. [t avoids the sight, and suppresses 
the thought of pain, stops the ears to the ery of indigence, 
passes by the house of mourtiing, and abandons the nearest 
triends when sick tothe care of the nurse and the pliysician, 
and when dead to those who mourn for bire. “And all this 
under the pretence of delicacy of feeling, and'a tender heart! 
Such was not the benevolence of the Bristol philanthropist. 
Those acts of bounty which flow from the imiaence of sensi- 
biluy soon fail; like the good seed fallen on stony ground, 
they soon spring up, and as soon wither. Bat the benevolence 
of Richard Reynolds, purified, strengtheted, and animated 
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by Christian principle, was steady, uniform, and persevering. 
Neither ingratitude, nor imposture, nor opposition, nor even 
the frost of agey could chill its ardours, or relax its exertions. 
It was active and industrious. His eloquence was not that of 
words, but of deeds. He. said little, but he did mach. He. 
left others to define benevolence: he studied the practice of 
it. While the siekly child of sensibility was weeping, he was 
extending relief; while philosophers were disputing whether. 
philanthrophy: arise trom selfishuess or instinctive tenderness, 
or modes of education, or the force of early and local associa- 
tions, or from the combined influence of all these causes, 
heediess of their contentions, ke was exemplifying in real life, 
privately, and before the world, the character of the true 
philanthropist. Their speculations ‘he reduced to action ; 
their abstract notions he embodied ; and to their airy nothings 
he gave not only a local habitation, but a reality, a substance, 
and a form. 

Like his beloved Master, whose spirit he had imbibed, and 
whose example he closely copied, he went about contindally 
duing good. His beneficence was guided by wisdom and dis- 
cretion, It was not scattered promiscuously and at random, 
but bestowed upon such odjectsand in sucha way as he deemed 
(and he was a most excelleut judge) the most effective ia pro- 
moting the individual and the general good. To furnish em- 
ployment for the healthy and ibe strong ; te supply the wants 
of the really indigent and necessitous ; to ease the aching 
heart of the father, who, after toiling the live-lowg day, finds 
instead of restat home, that he is called ¢o bear, what he is 
least able to bear, the crics of a @umerous family demanding 
bread, when he has none to give; to assuage the sorrows of 
poverty, overtaken by sickness or overwhelmed with atisfor- 
tune ; to smooth the furrewed cheek, and make the winter ot 
age wear the aspect of spring; to act the part of a father to 
helpless orphans, on whom no parent of their own ever smiled; 
to supply the waatef sight to the blind, feet to the lame, and 
speech to the dumb; t@ rescue vice from guilt, and infamy, 
and ruin, and during the season of reformation afford a shelie 
from the fury ef the storm; to relieve the disiress, and yet 
spare the blushes of those who have known better days, by ad- 
winistering that bounty which they, in the time of their pras- 
perity, wereready toadwinister to others: these were the em- 
ployments of Richard Reynolds, these the objects of bis bene. 
ficence ; these were the offices of mercy in which he delighted! 
His heart told him what to do; his conscience, as the vice- 
gerent of Heaven, reminded him of the claims of moral obi:- 
gation, and insisted that it must be done. Lis head devised 
tie means, and arranged the plan of action; and his baads, 
abedient to the dictates of his heart aud the mandates of con- 
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science, were ever ready to execute plays which his head had 
formed. Thus his whole existence was consecrated w the 
eause of benevolence!. 1f welove the modesiy which concealed 
the hand that bestowed the princely donation, we reyere the 
courage which occasionally stepped forward to avow himself 
the donor, when his desiga was to stimulate others to foliow 
his example. His whole conduct was marked by the most 
consumuiate wisdom, and left us at a loss wheihber to admire 
most, the benevolence of his heart or the poweis of his under 
standing; the deeds of mercy which he performed, or the mans 
ner in which he performed thei. 

All this prudence and benevolence: was adorned with mo- 
desty and humility. So far was.he from being, inflated with 
the pride of wealth, that he spoke the genuine sentiments of 
his heart, when he said to a friend who applied te him witha 
case of distress, “ My talent is the meanest of all talents,a little 
sordid dust; but the man in the parable, who had but one 
tatent, was accountable ; and for the talent that 1 possess, hum- 
ble as it is, Lam-also accountable to the great Lord of All.” 
His bounty was not the result of fear, like she obedience of a 
slave, who trembles under the scourge of a haughty tyrant. 
It was not excited by the prospect of remuneration, nor ex- 
torted by the dread of panishment, nor performed with a view 
to merit an inhesitance in the kingdam of Heaven. «All such 
sentiments he rejected with abhorrence; placing his whole 
dependence for eternal life upon the sovereign mercy of God, 
throngh the propitiatory sacrifice of hjs Redeemer; and if tke 
gates of Heaven had bven elased, and the Hames of Hell ex- 
tinguished, he would have loved mercy, and delighted in acts 
of charity! He laid claim to no distinctions, assumed vo airs 
of superiority, and never attempted to catch the public eye 
by an ostentatious display of extraordinary excellence. His 
goodness often descended in secret, and, iike the Providence 
of Heaven, concealed the band that sent the relief. Lhe was a 
burning and a shining light, and would have no man know it, 
But he could not be bid. To hide goodness like his was im- 
possible. How have I seen the good man shrivk within him- 
self, and his venerable countenance crimson with the blush of 
modesty, when the mention of his name has been hailed ia 
this place with a thunder of applause ! 

His charity was of heavenly origin, and bore the impress 
of his Maker’s image. It was derived trou an immediate 
union with the greatest of all beings, and the fountain of all 
happiness ; and as the mind naturally assimilates itself tu those 
objects with which it is familiarly conversant, by immediate 
intercourse with his God, he caught the resemblance of bis 
glory. or God is love; and he that dwelleth in love, 
dwelleth in God, and God in him. [is body was the temple 
ol 
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ef the Holy Ghost, built indeed with a lowly roof, but attended 
with cherubim and seraphim. There an allar was erected 
to the living God, wheuce the flame of devotion, and she jnceuse 
of praise, ascended day and night. . La thai temple, as in the 
Jewish sanctuary, the Shekinah, ihe visible symbol of a present 
Deity, was enshrined above ibe mercy-seat, and oegasignally 
shone forth, aad shed a glory all argued. Lo hijs .weasure he 
wes filled with the fulness of God. No wender, if benevo- 
leace like his was a source of happiness to himself, as well as 
of relief tu others, (twos aspriug shatup sa fouvtain sealed; 
agarden enclosed, which th. eagles never saw, and the foot 
of the unclean beast: never trod... Enamoured wiih the charms 
of virtue, he delighted 4o behold her uative beauties, and tg, 
obey ber sweet commands. He practised benevolence for, 
the sake of the plersyre with which the practice of it was at- 
tended. He felt a@ luxury in doing good, and he determined 
to enjoy that luxury. His owa experience taught him, that 
the God of Mercy, who formed the beart 6f man w be the dis- 
penser of his bounty, has ordained, that, like the vital fluid 
whieh goes from the iheart to diffuse life and geuial warmih 
through the whole system, it should return, in the course of cirs 
culation, not impoverished, but enriched, to the source whence 
it flowed. His goodness might sometimes be requited wiih 
evil, but this moved him not. © He knew that no deed of mercy 
could be wasted; that. some ministering angel is stationed in 
every departmeyt of the moral world to gather ap the frags 
ments that iall from the table of benevole nee, that nothing 
may be lost. Actuated by these nable principles, he held on 
his glorious career, sul scattering blessings.around him, until 
he resign d his meek and centle spirit into the hands of bis 
Redeemer, to enjoy the fulness of his love, aud to behold the 
brightness of bis glory, in the regions of eterval day. By re- 
lieving the wows he made himsell friends of the mammon 
of unrighteousness, many of whom had gone before bin, and 
have now hailed him, as their benefactor, on his arrival into 
everlasting habitaifons. 

Now, Sir, let us turn aside, and visit the sacred place where 
his remains are deposited, until the heavens are ang more. 
Low lies the hoary head that was crowned with glory! Dim, 
and no more with ardour bright, are tbase eyes which once 
beamed with kindness and with love! Could and silent, as the 
clod of the valley, is that heart that glowed and beat with the 
purest affection! ‘Torpid and benumbed are those feet, that 
carried him to the hovel of anguish and despair, und those 
hands which so often hushed the orphan’s cries, und wiped away 
the widow’s tear! In ruins and desolation lies that temple, 
where God took up his dwelling, and shed abroad the effusions 
of his love. But shall this edifice always lie in ruins? No! 
the 
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the Holy Spirit ‘will rebuild the sanctuary which he once ho- 
noured with his presence in a more glorious form, asthe taber- 
pacle in the wilderness’ was taken down, to be erected on a 
more magnificent scale on the mount of Zion. Bat this I say, 
brethren, that flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
Heaven, neither can corruption inherit incorruption. Behold, 
I shew you a mystery! We shall not all sleep, but we shall be 
changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last 
tramp. For the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be 
raised. Corruption shall put on incorruption, and mortality 
shal put on immortality. Thus, incorruptible and immortal, 
formed and fashioned after the model of the glorious body of 
his Redeemer, shail Reynolds rise from the dust; and, before 
assembled worlds, be placed at the right hand of the Sovereign 
Judge. Then He that sitteth upon the throne, in his glory 
and in the glory of his Father, with all the angels of God 
around him, will say to the mao whom we loved, “ Come, thou 
blessed of my Father, and inherit the kingdom prepared for 
thee from before the foundation of the world. For [ was an 
hungered, and thou gavest me meat, I was thirsty, and thou 
gavest me drink ; I was naked, and thou clothedst me; | was 
a stranger, and thou tookedst me in; | was sick, and in prison, 
and thou visitedst me.” Still adorned with that modesty for 
which he was so conspicuous in the vale of sorrows, he replies, 
“ Oh, my Lord, when saw Ithee hungry, and thirsty, and 
naked, and a stranger, and sick, and in prison, and ministered 
unto thee ? Then shall the king say, For as much as thou bust 
done it unto the least of these my brethren, thou has done it 
unto me; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord!” 





LOCUSTS AND WILD HONEY. 
“ And his meat was locusts and wild honey.” 
Matt. c. Ill. v. & 


T has not been ‘till lately, that any of our travellers into 
Palestine have told what was meant by locusts in the pre- 
ceding passage. Dy. Clarke first related that a tree grows 
there, which is called the locust-tree, and produces an eutable 
fruit. But the fact was well known to many, who had been in 
the Mediterranean. The tree grows in several of the coun- 
tries which border that sea. It has been lately found in much 
greater abundance in some parts of the East Indies, whence it 
has now become an article of export. Many thousands of its 
pods are at present in the warehouses of the East India docks, 
and, either because the fruit is richer in the more southern cli- 
males, 
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mates, or for some other reason, a great quantity of them has 
been shipped on board a vessel bound for Venice and Trieste, 
where, as we bear, they are intended to be distilled into a li- 
quor, which is supposed to be an antidote to the plague, or at 
least useful in curing it. These pods are about 20 inches loag, 
and from half to three-quarters of an inch in diameter.. We 
call them pods for want of a term, which should more ac- 
curately describe thew, but they are vot flat, neitherhave they 
that sort of hinge on one side, and slight fastening on the 
other, which plainly, shew how the shells of peas and beans 
are to be opened. On the contrary, these are round; but there 
are two opposite lines along them, where the colour alone 
would induce any one,to suppose the skin to be, as it is thinner 
than elsewhere. Having this fruit before us only in its dry 
state, we can describe it in no other; but at presenta knife 
could scarcely be made to penetrate the thicker part, and does 
not very easily make its way intothethinner. The fruit, which 
lies in litte cells within, is a pulp or paste somewhat like that 
of tamarinds, but sinoother, and not so sweet. There are pips 
in it, nearly as hard and about half as large as those of tama- 
rinds, containing a kernel in each. 

Sach was a part of the food of Johu the Baptist, daring 
hisabode in the wilderness. It should be added, that in the 
stems of this locust-tree, the wild bees still deposit their honey. 

The explanation of the sense, in which St. Matibew uses the 
word locusts, is the more worthy of notice, as it has escaped 
Whitby and several, if not all, of the other commentators, 
Nor do any of the lexicons remedy their deficiency by an ad- 
ditional synonym for the Greek word. 











FLYING IN THE AIR. 


[From the Monthly Magazine.] 


TO THE EDITOR, 
Sik, 


A LTHOUGH. flying in the air by means of an air-balloon, 
yi and descending from thence by a parachute, is reckoncd 
anew invention in Europe, yet L think to be able to make it ape 
pear to your readers, almost to a certainty, that this art was 
kuown more than one hundred years ago, in the kingdom of 
Siam, in the East Indies. 

Some tine ago, Laccidentally saw a book, whose title was, 
“ An Account of a Voyage performed by two Monks, in the 
Q suite 
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suite of ‘a French Amba<sadof, to the Kingdom of Siam ;” and, 
¥ believe, itsaid in the yet’r 1686. 

As this book belonget! to a stranger TP could only read » page 
ot two, whith contained’ the following narrative, viz —“ One 
day the people at Siain entertained the ambassador with the 
display of an excellent fire-work, and, towards the conclusion 
thereof, tlicy informed hin, they would perform the best piece, 
which wus to blow up the engineer of the fire work, n'a cask, 
high into the air. As the ambassador thought that the ens 
gineer would be killed, he requested they would fot perfor 
this last mastér-piece, and that he was already well émertained 
with what he had seen: but they told him he »eed not be an- 
der any apprehension for the engineer's life, as he would suffer 
no injury; on this their assurance, the ambassador gave his 
consent. 

Accordingly a cask was brought, on’ the head of which thé 
engineer seated hiasself, having in his bund d machine, which 
proved afterwards to bea large umbrella ; some gunpowder 
was placed ander the cask, andon'a signal given, it was set on 
fire, and the cask, with the engineer thereon, rose high into the 
air, and, when at the highest elevativn, fhe engineer opened 
his umbrella, and descended without aby injury. 

Now, I believe, it must appear’ pretty plainly that, in the 
inside of the said cask, way an dir-baflocn, by which it was 
raised so high; and that the firing of guppowder was only an 
artful tick, or perhaps *a smal! quantity of gunpowder was 
used: every one must own, thatif a person is really Blowo 
with gunpowder high ia’ the air, hewill be'torn to atoms, dud 
killed. 

-I believe this embassy is the same as related by Mensieur 
Voltaire, in the French edition, vol. 20. in octavo, viz.—* In 
the year 1684, the King of France, Louis XLV. received an 
ainbassador from the King of Siam. It seems that a Greek, 
the son of an ale-louse’ keeper at Cephalonia, whose name 
was Phalk Constance, had travelled to Siam, and, by good for- 
tune, was made prime minister to the King of Siam ; and that 
this man, to confirm bimself iv his station, sent an ambassador, 
in. themame of his master, to Lovis XLV. charged with great 
presents. Religion was the pretext, and that the King of Sham 
was charmed by the glorivtis ceecs of the Pretich King, there- 
fore would not make a' treaty of commerce With any other na- 
tion ; amd that the King of Sidm’s inclination was not far from 
embracing:Christianity. The King of France being flattered 
by these celations, sent*in return two ambassadors to Siam, and 
800 soitiers, avitti their officers, as liKeWise six jesuiis.’ But 
ithis-embassy produced” no good eofsequence, for the prime 
minister, Conkiaiee; perished four sears alter, a viclorto his. 
ambition; and the French that{were at that time alive in Siam, 
6 were 
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were cither massacred or obliged to.save themselves by flight ; 
and the widow of Constance, alter being on the point of being 
made queen of Siam, was condemned by the successor of the 
king of Siam to serve-in the kitchen,—an employment to which 
she was born. 

S. L. C. 


April 18. 





On the Effects likely .to result from the. Ionian Islands 
being piacedunder the Care of Great Britain. 


{From General Vaudincourt’s Memoirs of these Islands.] 


F they had been possessed by either of the two imperial 
competitors, in the first place, the Greeks, divided among 

their new gyasters, and united to the ancient provinces of their 
dominions, would lose all hopes of ever forming a consistent 
nation, and would see their name entirely effaced from the cae 
talogue of the states of Europe; for it must not be believed 
that either of the two intend to abandon the Greeks to them- 
selves, or to give them their independence, after expelling the 
Mahometans. With regard to the rest of Europe, such a re- 
volutivn could not fuil to be disadvantageous, by concentrating 
the commerce of Turkey, at present scattered among all the 
maritime states, in the hands of two powers, who, through 
their own interests, would convert it iuto a species of mono- 
poly. Russia, by acquiring the exclusive possession of the 
ports of the Black Sea, and a free passage into the Mediter- 
ranean ; Austria, by establishing herself in Albania and the 
Morea ; would both become maritime powers, equally dan- 
gcrous and injurious to the commerce of ihe other vations in 
these interior seas, The trade of the Levant would exclu- 
sively fall into their hands; and more especially Russia, by 
entering -into direct communication with Syria and Egypt, 
might easily produce asensible deviation in the commerce of 
the Fast [ndies. 

It has always been the interest of France, and at present it 
is more particularly so of England, that the commerce of the 
Levant should not fall into other hands than those of subjects 
of the Ottoman empire ; and the integrity of this empire is 
one of the inseparable conditions. In the actual state of 
things, the aggrandisements of Russia and Austria render e 

rotecting power infinitely more necessary to the Ottoman 
orte. France, enfeebled, can no longer serve as a counter- 
poise in her favour on the Continent, where her government 
has lost all its inflaence. There is no one, then, bat England 
whe, by the preponderance of ber nayal forces in the Medi- 
Vou. 56, 6R tere 
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terranean, cah preserve and guarantee Turkey from harms and 
the occupation of the Lonian Islands gives her a Still stronger 
Means of attaihing this object. In the first place} ‘their geo. 
&taphical situation—embracing the ‘southern parts of Greece, 
and. placing them in contact with all the provinces which, 
propeily speaking, may be called Greek—gives to the power 
under whose protection these islands may remain, an in- 
fluence in these same provinces sufficient to stop the ef. 
fects of all the intrigues and plans which the other centinental 
powers might attempt there. ‘Ayain, the permanent presente 
of the British forces on a poiht 80 nearly appraached to the 
Ottoman empire, by rendering the bonds which already unite 
these two powers still stronget'and more ‘direct, gives a much 
greater degree of weight to the mediation of the first, and 
tnaterially adds to the security of the second. 


_ ss SS 





THE WEATTER. 


CG TATEMENT of the weather, frou the Ist of May, to the 


igt of October, in the present year. 


Tair Days. Rainy. 
To May - 14 15 ahd 2 Showy. 
Th June - 22 8 
In July - 8 28 
InAugust - 18 13 
fa September 16 14 
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Anecdote of Lord Exmouth. 


O* the 26th of January, 1796, the Dutton East-Indiaman, 


in the transport service, was wrecked under the citadel of 
Plymouth, end totally Jost. Lord Viscount Exmouth (iheu 
Sir Edward Pellew) was with many others a spec“ator from the 
shore of the dreadful calamity ; and aftér offering a most libe- 
ral reward to any one who would convey a rope on board, but 
which none could be found to undertake, he boldly resolved to 
atiempt the hazardous enterprize himself, and instantly dashing 
juto the foaming waves swam to the sinking wreck, which 
-he never quitted until he had completed his work of humanny, 
by saving the lives of nearly 500 of his fellow-creatures, who, 
but for his exertions, must inevitably have perished ! 


6 POETRY. 
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DESCRIPTION OF A STORM, 
[From ‘* Ines,” a Poem recently published,] 


HE, lattice window Ines rais’d, 
And on a scene of horror gaz’d: 

Was that the sea, which morning’s beam 
Beheld as calh as Summer stream? 
Was that the heaven, where aut a cloud 
Appear’d itt brilliant biue to shroud? 
In awful grandeur tuse the wave 
Which wont, se calm, yon shore to lave; 
And, ere it pour’d its terrors home, 
O’er the tall main-mast dash’d its foam; 
The dark horizon stieak’d with red 
Seem’d mingled with its stormy bed, 
And clouds, of fearful shape and hue, 
Swift o’er the troubled heavens ‘flew ; 
While the dread lightning’s glare between 
Shed awful lustreo’er the scene. 
Not distant from the rocky strand, 
Yet far remov’d from help of land, 
A vessel rode, whose cannons gave 
Repeated signals o’er the wave: 
Her ru ider gone—the billows sport— 
No never shall she reach the port : 
Yet, fecbiy yet, she stems the tide, 
When sweiling in terribe pride; 
Beating destruction on its breast, 
A sea, moie dreadful than the rest, 
With forte o’erwhetming swept the deck— ~ 
* Tis past—and left a shatter’d wreck! 


Swift on its wave the sea of time 
Bears many a woe, and many a crime; 
And many in its dark o 
Sink, that the world shall never miss : 
Yet sti.l its ceaseless waves advance 
Silent and stili, nv human. glance 

Their awful secrets can explore, 

Or sta) them at that unknown shore! 
And thus, when vcean’s peaceful wave 
Steals on the summer sand to lave, 
Little we think how many tost 

Upen its treacherous tide were lost ; 
How mavy vainly shriek’d for aid, 

> Till their sad spirits fled dismay’d! 
How many rush beneath its wave, 

To follow those they cannot savel 
How many, at oppression’s call, 
Wrapt in oblivion’s sable pall, 

In silence sink unknown to alll 

Peace! slumbering spirits of the deep, 
A day shall come will break your sleep. 


Dirge 
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Dirge in Memory of E. W. Thompson, Esq. of the First Regiment. of 
4 rds, = pnts fell in the Action of Bodart, on the 12th of 
December, 1815. 


BY MRS. OPIE. 


We not—he died as heroes die, 

The death permitted to the brave: 

Mourn not—he lies where soldiers lie, , 
And valour envies such a grave. 


His was the love of bold emprize, 

Of soldiers’ hardships, suldiers’ fame ; 
And his the wish by arms to rise, 

And gain a proud and deathless names 


For this he burn’d the midnight oil, 
And por’d on lofty deeds untir’d; 

Resolv’d like valour’s sons tv toil, 
And te the hero he admired. 


Yet gentler arts, yet softer love, 
Could lure him to their tuneful page; 
And Dante’s dread inspiring power, 
And Petrarch’s love, his soul engages 


How sweetly from his accents flow’d 
The Tuscan poet’s magic strains! 

But vainly Heaven such powers bestowed; 
He fought, he bled, on Gallia’s piains. 


No mother’s kiss, no sister’s tear, 
Embalin’d the victim's fatal wound; 
No father pray’d beside his bier, 
No brother clasp’d his arm around. 


Amidst the canvon’s loud alarms 
He fell, as suldiers still must fal! : 

His bier his toil-worn comrade’s arms, 
Aad earth's green turf his funeral pall. 
























ON PLUCKING A WILD ROSE IN OCTOBER, 


5 i last pale promise of the waning years 
Poor sickly rose, what dost thou here? 
Why, frail flower! su late a comer, 
Hast thou slept away the summer? 
Since now, in autuun’s sullen reign, 
When every breeze 

Unrobes the trees; 
And strews their annual garments on the plain, 
Awaking from repose, 
Thy fairy lids unclose. 


Last and meanest of thy race, 
Void of beauty, colour, grace! 
No bee, delighted, sips 
Ambrosia from thy lips; 

No spangling dewdrops gem 

hy tine elastic stein; 

No living lustre glistens oer thy bloom, 
Uhy spring a» verdant leaves adorn ; 

Thy bosom breathes no exquisite perfumey 
But pale thy countenance as snow, 
While, unconcealed below, 

All naked glares the tiiccat’ning thorn, 
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